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“ALL THE MAGAZINES IN ONE” 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Edited by Albert Shaw 
Tascunie $1.00. nits 95 cts. 
Subscription per Year $2. 50. 


The “Literary World” of October sth, says: ‘We are deeply im- 
pressed from month to month with the value of the ‘Review of Reviews,’ 
which is a sort of Eiffel Tower for the survey of the whole field of periodi- 
calliterature. And yet it has a mind and voice of its own, and speaks out 
with decision and sense on all public topics of the hour. It is a singular 
combination of the monthly magazine and the daily newspaper. It is <7 
in its freshness; it is monthly in its method. Itis the world under a field- 

lass. If we were the teacher of a school we should use the ‘Review of 
eviews’ as a reader, and so make it do duty as an illustrated text-book 
in current history.” 

The only way to describe shugeey the Review or Reviews is to put 
several copies into your hands; for itis so entirely different from all other 
magazines that one cannot form an ideaof its timely interest and compre- 
hensive value without reading it. 

The Review or Reviews, as its name implies, gives in readable form 
the gist of the best articles in the other magazines all over the world, gen- 
erally on the same date that they are published. With the recent extra- 
ordinary increase of worthy periodicals, these careful reviews, summaries, 
and quotations, containing the kernel of periodical literature, are alone 
worth the subscription price. 

Aside from these departments, the editorial and contributed features of 
the Review or Reviews are themselves equal in extent to a magazine. 
The Editor’s *‘ Progress of the World” is an invaluable chronicle of the 
happenings of the thirty days just past, with pictures of the men and 
women who have made the history of the month on every page. 

The brilliant character sketches, fully illustrated, of such noted person- 
alities in every country and sphere of action as Pope Leo, the Czar of Rus- 
sia, Mr. Gladstone, Thomas Edison,—whoever is for the month most 
specially prominent, —are of absorbing interest. 

If anything really notable occurs in the economic, political, or literary 
world, the reader of the Review or Reviews will find it discussed immzE- 
DIATELY—not after waiting two months—by the writer best fitted to do so. 

Thousands of letters, prompted by an introduction to the Review oF 
Reviews, often from celebrated, and always from discerning people, have 
been merely variations on the themes, ‘‘the magazine is indlapennchite,= 
“the Revigw oF Reviews is invaluable,” ‘no American citizen should be 
without it,” “ it is a liberal education,” etc., etc. 


Scores of Pictures in each number 
The Review of Reviews 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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French Books 


All New, Standard and Illustrated French 
constantly in Stock. Catalogue free 


French Calendars 1896, with Daily Quotations from 
French Authors, postpaid, 40, 50, 60, 75 cents, $1.00 


William R. Jenkins, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48 St.), N. Y. 








t@™ NEARLY 60,000 SOLD! “%y 


A good enough testimonial for shrewd buyers. 

We furnish you standard goods at reasonable 
prices. 

We guarantee legitimate values. 

We sell you goods worthy the name PIANO. 

We can interest you in a choice selection. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


316-322 W. 43rd St., New York. 
248 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


























AMERICAN POSTERS STONE & eee ALL. 
Chap-Book Posters 

The Twins, by Will H. Bradley (out of print) 

The Blue Lady, - 

The Poet and His Lady, by will H. Bradley, - 

May, 

The Pipes, 

Pegasus, 

Thanksgiving 

The Red Lady, by Frank Hazenplug, - 
When Hearts Are Trumps, by Will H. Bradley 
The Green Tree Library, by Henry McCarter 








LIVING POSTERS 
New Poster by Frank Hazenplug 
SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
The Chicago Visiting Nurse Association 
LITHOGRAPHED IN TWO COLORS. PRICE 50 Cts 
STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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For Winter Evening Reading 


Mrs. Latimer’s Histories 
of The 1gth Century... 


The popularity of these histories and the confidence of the public in 
them are due to the fact that they contain just that recent history that is 
so hard to find anywhere in condensed form. Following the three his- 
tories that have appeared during the past three years, Mrs. Latimer has 
added a fourth, in which she gives, in her attractive and trustworthy way, 
the full story of European exploration, discovery, conquest and adventure 
in Africa. The new volume is entitled: 


Europe in Africa in the rgth Century 
By EvizaseTH Wormecey Latimer. Beautifully illustrated with twen- 
ty-three full-page half-tone portraits. 8vo, 456 pages, $2.50. 

“Mrs. Latimer has done good work with her material ; her book is useful 
and dignified. The advance of Africa has been in such strides as to de 
the swiftest mind to follow. Mrs. Latimer’s fourth work confers a fourt 
obligation on those who like a straightforward narrative and an interesting 
one.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 

The New York Independent says of Mrs. Latimer: “‘In her the quali- 
ties which lead to just comparisons seem to be largely developed. She 
possesses in an eminent degree the power of calling up the past and set- 
ting it side by side with the present.” 

Former histories by Mrs. Latimer are:— 

England in the 19th Century, - «= Price, $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century, ee 2.50 
France in the 19th Century, - - - ee 2.50 





Number 49 Tinkham Street 
By C. Emma Cueney, author of “Young Folks’ History of the Civil 

War,” etc. r2mo, 267 pages, $1.00. 

«““No reader can put down this little volume without a real desire to 
know more of what the ‘settlement’ idea is, and to have some sort of 
participation in it. We wish a ‘49 Tinkham St.’ might be founded 
right here in our own Boston, by some readers of this entertaining and 
earnest story.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 

“The story is admirably told, and cannot fail to hold the attention of 
the reader.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 
A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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M. arguerite Bouvet’s Books 


The Children’s Favorites 


The announcement of a new book by Miss Bouvet, will delight the little 
army of readers of her former charming works. 

The latest contribution from the pen of this charming writer of child- 
ren’s stories, is entitled: 


A Child of Tuscany 


By Marcuerirte Bouvet, Illustrated by Will Phillip Hooper. Small 4to. 

207 pages, $1,50. 

The Chicago Interior says: ‘The plot is laid in fair Florence, and the 
soft Italian coloring of scene and speech and character add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the whole. It is likely to have a vogue of no meager propor- 
tions, but if it had Mrs. Burnett’s name signed to ~ *twould sell * the 
tens of thousands, and people would admirin ly A how fine, how char- 
acteristic it is, how immeasurably better t *Two Little Pilgrims,’ 
—which it is.’ 

The Boston Traveller say: ‘‘The author has ‘a charming way of ex- 
pressing things, and can see into a child’s heart with rare penetration.” 

“The story is written with that elegant simplicity and on sentiment 
that characterizes Miss Bouvet’s style.”—Cleveland Worl 

Miss Bouvet’s earlier books are:— 

Prince Tip-Top, - - - Price, $1.00 
Little Marjorie’s Love Story, ss 1.00 
Sweet William, - - - e 1.50 
My Lady (for older readers), 1.25 





That Dome in Air 


By Joun Vance Cueney, Librarian of Newberry Library. 12mo, $1.25. 

A volume of critical essays on the works of Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whitman, Blake, Cowper, and Wordsworth. These 
scholarly reviews were delivered from time to time, to various audiences, 
and are now for the first time collected and published. 

“The object is to set forth the importance and power of poetry as a fac- 
tor in higher life, rather than any theory of ‘higher criticism.’ There is 
in ita simplicity and elegance which will befit thoughts on poetry and 
poets, by an essayist who is himself a true poet.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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PIANOS... @ 








STEINWAY HALL 


No fact is more firmly established 
in the Public Mind than this: 


STEINWAY PIANOS 


Have been, are now and 
always will continue to be 


THE BEST 


Buyers, and other interested parties, should not fail to 
visit our warerooms. No more elegant display of Pianos 
elsewhere to be found. 


Lyon, Potter & Co. 
STEINWAY HALL _ 17, 19, 21 Van Buren St. 





VOL. IV. THE CHAP-BOOK NO. 3. 


SEA WITCHERY 


ON headland, with the twinkling footed sea 
Beyond it, conjures shapes and stories fair 
Of young Greek days: the lithe immortal air 
Carries the sound of Siren-song to me; 
Soon shall I mark Ulsysses daringly 
Swing round the cape, the sea-wind in his hairs 
And look! the Argonauts go sailing there 
A Golden Quest, shouting their god-like glee. 








The vision is compact of blue and gold, 

Of sky and water, and the drift of foam, 

And thrill of brine-washed breezes from the west; 

Wide space is in it, and the unexprest 

Great heart of Nature, and the magic old 

Of legend, and the white ships coming home. 
RICHARD Burton. 








ABOUT THE STAGE DOOR 


AUNTS are the inevitable lot of a man who is seri- 
‘% ously interested in personal relations with women of 
the stage. His friends suggest, with varying direct- 
ness and unbroken monotony, that he is young. If his critic 
happens to be old no answer is possible. Whether the critic 
be old or young he suggests that his superiority to the inter- 
est at which he smiles, is the result of experience. This is 
usually untrue. 
This person always remarks that women of the stage are 
of slight character, trivial—in the vernacular, nine-spots. 
They lack breadth and depth of any kind. They are insin- 


Copyright 1895 by Stone & KimBaLi. 
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cere, pretentious, vulgar, narrow, and vain. Their conver- 
sation is of clothes, of personalities, of shop, and even their 
talk of shop is conventional and prejudiced. The youth 
who thinks he is interested in one of them has had his head 
turned by the atmosphere in which she moves. His imagi- 
nation has been touched by her publicity, or by her social bar- 
rier and the facts on which it is founded. In short, her 
charms are notoriety and naughtiness. 

Some color is lent to this attitude of the man of sense by 
the general imbecility of the chappies who haunt the stage 
entrance, and some color is lent to it also by the general 
truth of the analysis on which it rests. Looked at from the 
point of view of character, actresses are on the whole not an 
imposing lot. They are loaded with vanity, they have little 
moral or social taste, and their intelligence is slight. Their 
power is mainly instinct, and this imitative instinct has small 
part in the development of fine individualities. An actress 
has no responsibility for a character of herown. Her whole 
attention is given to being the part for which she is cast. 
She thinks it, dreams it. It is the ideal part of her life. All 
that remains as a permanent individuality is the practical 
side of her, the egotistic instincts. Among these those that are 
most evident in stage people are petty. Extreme attention 
to personal appearance is inevitable. It is necessary to suc. 
cess. An actress who neglects it, loses years of her career 
and is less successful even while sheis young. Attention to 
applause is also inevitable. Applause is the measure of her 
success. It is no wonder, then, that she is vain; that what- 
ever of her is ideal is assumed. So few are the exceptions to 
this rule that they are conspicuous. 

Yet all these admissions do not convict of absurdity the 
man who likes actresses and likes to have them for his 
friends. Suppose he does care for them partly because their 
life on the stage appeals to his imagination ; is that a loss? 
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Is it not well that his imagination should be appealed to? 
In most men the poet dies young, and the man of sense is 
the man without imagination. Our characters may become 
stronger and stabler when we lose our highly colored im- 
aginings, but character in that sense is not everything. The 
change means more monotony and more bigotry. It in- 
creases the habit of judging everything from one standpoint, 
the very essence of the unimaginative mind. Anything 
that leads one of our mass of sensible people to see, even for 
ashort time, the charm of something outside of his own 
nearest environment brings him a trifle nearerto the poet's 
point of view, from which even the things that work on 
principles opposed to his have their eloquence. Even the 
snake is beautiful and consistent though it may be an enemy to 
human society. In the eternal conflict that makes up life in 
the ideal world as in the material world, we are most of us 
blind. The young man of Puritan stock who at forty will be 
unable to judge ideal things in any other scales than those of 
moral worth does a pleasing thing when he becomes excited 
about the stage, even though the parts of it that fascinate 
him are the tinsel. He has at least felt to some degree the 
magic of something that has not its meaning in the world of 
routine intelligence. 

It is true, also, that a far greater insight may be gained 
by the man who is facinated by women of the stage if the 
parts of them which touch his imagination are not the tinsel. 
If his mind is limber and vital he will get important experi- 
ence from them that he could not get among more reliable 
people. We havea curious phrase, “for good," to mean 
permanently. We say that we are interested ina thing for 
good when we mean that our interest in it is lasting. This 
expresses a limitation of our minds. We do not understand 
the value of ties that are fleeting. ‘‘ You will get over it” 
is often used to carry an implication that the idea or interest 
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referred to is not worth having at all. It is part of the dif- 
ficulty we find in valuing a thing for its own sake. Few 
things are as likely as an experience with stage women to 
show a young man of regular social and intellectual train- 
ing the force and eloquence of natures essentially out of sym- 
pathy with his final standards. It will do him incalculable 
good to know a woman who cares for him only as long as 
his champagne, his newness, or his horses, entertain her, It 
will chasten him and teach him a good deal about relativity. 
He will learn that there is something in the world beside 
personal sympathy. He will have to see the world from the 
point of view of a woman who plays instinctively for certain 
definite ends which are not his. This makes her an enigma 
to him. She seems unreliable and capricious, hard and with- 
out character, because he does not understand the laws of 
her temperament. In time he may see that she is as simple 
and consistent as a plant, and that all the mystery was caused 
by his constant unconscious effort to believe that really at 
bottom she must be the same as he. When he sees this he 
will have gained some real imaginative power. If by good 
luck he really loves a woman of this temperament it will do 
him as much good as though he loved the moon, or another 
object equally unyielding and unreciprocating. 

In place of the power of real sympathy that the best 
women of character have, the actress has more often the in- 
stinct for direct charm, for charm that does not come 
through the reason or the affections, but from a thousand 
meaningless but effective details of action which appeal di. 
rectly to the attention. She knows better her métier de 
femme. She is more mistress of the tricks that have their 
value in themselves and not in their motives. A smile, a 
shrug, a blank look, a caprice, are put in at the right time 
by her by virtue of the same instinct that makes her success- 
fyl in her art, a blind instinct which she does not understand. 
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That is why artists and men of letters, especially in France, 
have so often been charmed by actresses; they like to see 
little things well done. The artistic has a value for them 
apart from its moral significance. They need no social just- 
ification for a charming caprice. The sincerity of the feel- 
ing expressed is irrelevant. The important thing is that it 
should be well expressed and @ propos. Even among the 
humbler grades of actresses this skill is often found to a con- 
siderable degree. It is part of their profession. The 
woman whose description of Portia’s character would be ab- 
surd may in action mzke Portia convincing and charming. 
She carries the same power into private life, She has the 
great power of expression. She is always expressing some- 
thing, usually something of which she has no conception. 
She lives with é/am, with spirit, with enthusiasm. This 
reaches to the paltriest details,—to the excitement over dress, 
to the petty jealousies of the profession,—everything is vivid. 
Frankness is a natural part of it,—not honesty, but freedom, 
abandon. From the point of view of conversation and 
spicy sociability reserve is a far worse sin than duplicity. 
That is one reason that the French talk so well and the 
English so badly. One of the things that surprises a man 
when he first gets into the company of the people of the 
stage is the profusion with which they throw out intimate 
private facts and feelings. 

Of course this emphasis of one side of the histrionic tem- 
perament and the stage code of behavior would be mislead- 
ing if it were taken too absolutely. We know that many 
an actress who seems to be living entirely for effect is sacri- 
ficing everything for a child ora mother. This knowledge 
adds to the sublety of the attraction and to its value. It 
keeps us studying over just how far the woman is in our 
world and just how far she is out of it. 

** There is a smile of Love, 
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And there isa smile of Deceit, 
And there is a smile of smiles, 
In which the two smiles meet.” 

Doubtless this bit of Blake adds nothing to the argument, 
and perhaps poetry is out of place in a matter-of-fact de- 
fense ; but the stanza does express the rational essence of the 
attractiveness of the actress from the imaginative point of 
view. After all, there is poetry in any intelligent interest 
in things essentially foreign to us; and from this follows 
what has to be demonstrated, that there is nothing neces- 
sarily callow in a love of the private life behind the foot- 
lights 

NorMAN Hapcoop. 








WHERE ONCE PAMELA SAT 


T Angel Inn, tho’ sweetly shrined 
With roses—curtains—all of that— 
My quest is vain unless I find 


The chair where once Pamela sat. 


Where once her slipper tapped the floor— 
Where once her form of grace reposed— 
Ah! there indeed might fancy soar, 

And gain a glimpse by heaven disclosed. 


Where once Pamela sat—alas ! 
All trace is gone—no dream I win; 
Let breezes moan, and maidens pass— 
The charm is fled from Angel Inn. 
EMMA CaRLETON. 


4 
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THE DEVIL’S MANUSCRIPT 
CuaprTer III.—‘* The Mark of the Beast.” 


It was early in the spring that Brown published ‘* The 
Yellow Dragon *’—as the collection of tales left with him by 
De Bac was called—and the success of the book surpassed 
his wildest expectations. It became the rage. There were 
the strangest rumours afloat as to its authorship, for no one 
knew De Bac, and the name of the writer was supposed to 
be an assumed one. It was written by a clergyman; it was 
penned by a school-girl; it had employed the leisure of a 
distinguished statesman during his retirement; it was the 
work of an ex-crowned head. These, and such-like state- 
ments, were poured forth one day to be contradicted the 
next. Wherever the book was noticed it was either with the 
most extravagant praise or the bitterest rancour. But friend 
and foe were alike united on one thing—that of ascribing to 
its unknown author a princely genius. The greatest of the 
reviews, after pouring on “ The Yellow Dragon "’ the vials 
of its wrath, concluded with these words of unwilling praise: 
“There is not a sentence of this book which should ever 
have been written, still less published ; but we do not hesi- 
tate to say that, having been written and given to the world, 
there is hardly a line of this terrible work which will not 
become immortal—to the misery of mankind.” 

Be this as it may, the book sold in tens of thousands, and 
Brown's fortune was assured. In ten years a man may do 
many things; but during the ten years that followed the 
publication of ** The Yellow Dragon,’ Brown did so many 
things that he astonished “the city,”’ and it takes not a lit- 
tleto do that. It was not alone the marvelous growth of 
his business—although that advanced by leaps and bounds 
until it overshadowed all others—it was his wonderful luck 
on the stock exchange. Whatever he touched turned to 
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gold. He was looked upon as the Napoleon of finance. 
His connection with the yellow sovereign was remembered. 
He had a palace in Berkshire; another huge pile owned by 
him overlooked Hyde Park. He was a county member and 
a cabinet-minister. He had refused a peerage and built a 
church. Could ambition want more? He had clean for- 
gotten De Bac. From him he had heard no word, received 
no sign, and he looked upon him as dead. At first, when 
his eyes fell on the red trident on his wrist, he was wont to 
shudder all over; but as years went on he became accus- 
tomed to the mark, and thought no more of it than if it had 
been a mole. In personal appearance he was but little 
changed, except that his hair was thin and grey, and there 
was a bald patch on the top of his head. His wife had died 
four years ago, and he was now contemplating another mar- 
riage—a marriage that would ally him with a family dating 
from the Confessor. 

Such was John Brown, when we met him ten years after 
De Bac’s visit, seated at a large writing-table in his luxurious 
ofice. A clerk standing beside him was cutting open the 
morning's post, and placing the letters one by one before 
his master. It is our friend Simmonds—still a young man, 
but bent and old beyond his years, and still on “thirty bob” 
a week. And the history of Simmonds will show how 
Brown carried out De Bac’s instructions. When “The 
Yellow Dragon*’ came out and business began to expand, 
Simmonds, having increased work, was ambitious enough to 
expect a rise in his salary, and addressed his chief on the 
subject. He was put off with a promise, and on the 
strength of that promise Simmonds, being no wiser than 
many of his fellows, married M'ria; and husband and wife 
managed to exist somehow with the help of the mother-in- 
law. Then the mother-in-law died, and there was only the 
bare thirty shillings a week on which to live, to dress, to pay 
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Simmonds’ way daily to the city and back, and to feed more 
than two mouths—for Simmonds was amongst the blessed 
who have their quivers full. Still the expected increase of 
pay did not come. Other men came into the business and 
passed over Simmonds, Brown said they had special quali- 
fications. They had; and John Brown knew Simmonds bet- 
ter than he knew himself. The other men were paid for do- 
ing things Simmonds could not have done to save his life ; but 
he was more than useful in his way. A hundred times it 
was in the mind of the wretched clerk to resign his post and 
seek to better himself elsewhere. But he had given hostages 
to fortnne. There was M’riaand her children, and M'ria 
set her face resolutely against risk. They had no reserve 
upon which to fall back, and it was an option between partial 
and total starvation. So ‘‘Sim,’’ as M’ria called him, held 
on and battled with the wolf at the door, the wolf gaining 
ground inch by inch. Then illness came, and debt, and 
then—temptation, ‘‘Sim™’ fell, as many a better man than 
he has fallen. 

Brown found it out, and saw his opportunity to behave 
generously, and made his generosity pay. He got a written 
confession of his guilt from Simmonds, and retained him in 
his service for ever on thirty shillings a week. And Sim- 
mond’s life became such as made him envy the lot of a Rus- 
sian serf, of a Siberian exile, of a negro in the old days of 
the sugar plantations. He became a slave, a living machine 
who ground out his daily hours of work; he became mean 
and sordid in soul, as one does become when hope is extinct. 
Such was Simmonds as he cut open the envelopes of Brown's 
letters, and the great man reading them quickly, endorsed 
them with terse remarks in blue pencil, for subsequent dis- 
posal by his secretary. A sudden exclamation from the 
clerk, and Brown looked up, 

** What is it?’’ he asked sharply. 
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“Only this, sir,"” and Simmonds held before Brown's eyes 
a jet black envelope; and as he gazed at it, his mind travelled 
back ten years, to that day when he stood on the brink of 
public infamy and ruin, and De Bac had saved him. For a 
moment everything faded before Brown’s eyes, and he saw 
himself in a dingy room, with the gaunt figure of the author 
of “ The Yellow Dragon,”’ and the maker of his fortune, 
before him. 

“Shall I open it, sir?** Simmond’s voice reached him as 
from a far distance, and Brown roused himself with an 
effort. 

“‘No,”’ he said, “ give it to me and go for the present.” 

When the bent figure of the clerk had passed out of the 
room, Brown looked at the envelope carefully, It bore a 
penny stamp, and the impress of the post-mark was not 
legible. The superscription was in white ink, and it was 
addressed to Mr. John Brown, The “ Mr.” on the letter 
irritated Brown, for he was now The Right Hon'ble John 
Brown, and was punctilious on that score. He was so an- 
noyed, that at first he thought of casting the letter unopened 
into the waste-paper basket beside him, but changed his 
mind, and tore open the cover. A note-card discovered 
itself. The contents were brief and to the point. 

“Cet ready to start. Iwill call for you at the close of the 
day. L. De B.” 

For a moment Brown was puzzled, then the remembrance 
of his old compact with De Bac came to him. He fairly 
laughed. To think that he, The Right Hon’ble John 
Brown, the richest man in England, and one of the most 
powerful, should be written to like that! Ordered to go 
somewhere he did not even know! Addressed like a ser_ 
vant! The cool insolence of the note amused Brown first, 
and then he became enraged. He tore the note into frag- 
ments and cast it from him. ‘* Damn the madman,” he said 
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aloud, “I*ll give him in charge if he annoys me.” A sud- 
den twinge in his right wrist made him hurriedly look at the 
spot. There was a broad pink circle, as large as a florin, 
around the mark of the trident, and it smarted and burned 
as the sting of a wasp. He ran to a basin of water and dipped 
his arm in to the elbow; but the pain became intolerable, 
and finally, ordering his carriage, he drove home. That 
evening there was a great civic banquet in the city, and 
amongst the guests was The Right Hon'ble John Brown. 

All through the afternoon he had been in agony with his 
wrist, but towards evening the pain ceased as suddenly as it 
had come on, and Brown attended the banquet, a little pale 
and shaken, but still himself. On Brown's right hand sat 
the Bishop of Browboro’, on his left a most distinguished 
scientist, and amongst the crowd of waiters was Simmonds, 
who had hired himself out for the evening to earn an extra 
shilling or so to eke out his miserable subsistence. The 
man of science had just returned from Mount Atlas, whither 
he had gone to observe the transit of Mercury, and had come 
back full of stories of witchcraft. He led the conversation 
in that direction, and very soon the Bishop, Brown and him- 
self were engaged in the discussion of diablerie. The 
Bishop was a learned and a saintly man, and was a ‘be- 
liever ** ; the scientist was puzzled by what he had seen, and 
Brown openly scoffed. 

“* Look here! ** and pulling back his cuff, he showed the 
red mark on his wrist to his companions, “if I were to tell 
you how that came here, you would say the devil himself 
marked me.” 

“*I confess I am curious,” said the scientist; and the 
Bishop fixed an inquiring gaze upon Brown. Simmonds was 
standing behind, and unconsciously drew near. Then the 
man, omitting many things, told the history of the mark on 
his wrist. He left out much but he told enough to make the 
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scientist edge his chair a little further from him, and a look of 
grave compassion, not untinged with scorn, to come into the 
eyes of the priest. As Brown came to the end of his story, 
he became unnaturally excited, he raised his voice, and, with 
a sudden jesture, held his wrist close to the Bishop's face. 
“There! ”* he said, “I suppose you would sav the devil 
did that?” 

And as the Bishop looked, a voice seemed to breathe in 
his ear—“ And he causedall . . . to receive a mark in their 
right hand, or in their foreheads.’ It was as if his soul was 
speaking to him urging him to say the words aloud. He did 
not; but with a pale face gently put aside Brown's hand. 
“TI do not know, Mr. Brown—but 1 think you are called 
upon for a speech.” 

It was so; and, after a moment's hesitation, Brown rose. 
He was a fluent speaker, and the occasion was one with 
which he was peculiarly qualified to deal. He began well; 
but as he went on those who looked upon him saw that he 
was ghastly pale, and that the veins stood out on his fore- 
head in blue cords. As he spoke he made some allusion to 
those men who have risen in eminence from an obscure po- 
sition. He spoke of himself as one of these, and then be- 
gan to tell the story of ‘‘ The Devil's Manuscript,” as he 
called it, with a mocking look at the Bishop. As he went 
on he completely lost command over himself, and the story 
of the manuscript became the story of his life. He con- 
cealed nothing, he passed over nothing. He laid all his 
sordid past before his hearers with a vivid force. His listen- 
ers were astonished into silence; perhaps curiosity kept them 
still. But, as the long tale of infamy went on, some, in pity 
for the man, and believing him struck mad, tried to stop 
him, but in vain. He came at last to the incident of the 
letter, and told how De Bac was to call for him to-night. 
“The Bishop of Browboro,” he said with a jarring laugh, 
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‘thought De Bac the fiend himself,"’ but he (Brown, knew 
better; he—he stopped, and with a half inarticulate cry, be- 
gan to back slowly from the table, his eyes fixed on the en- 
trance to the room. And nowa strange thing happened. 
There was not a man in the room who had the power to 
move or to speak ; they were as if frozen to their seats; as 
if struck into stone. Some were able to follow Brown's 
glance, but could see nothing. All were able to see that in 
Brown's face was an awful fear, and that he was trying to 
escape from a horrible presence which was moving slowly 
towards him, and which was visible to himself alone. Inch 
by inch Brown gave way, until he at last reached the wall, 
and stood with his back to it, with his arms spread out, in 
the position of one crucified. His face was marble white, 
and a dreadful terror and a pitiful appeal shone in his eyes, 
His blue lips were parted as of one in the dolors of death. 

The silence was profound. 

There were strong men there; men who had faced and 
overcome dangers, who had held their lives in their hands, 
who had struggled against desperate odds and won; but 
there was not a man who did not now feel weak, powerless, 
helpless as a child before that invisible, advancing terror 
that Brown alone could see. They could move no hand to 
aid, lift no voice to pray. All they could do was to wait in 
that dreadful silence and to watch. Time itself seemed to 
stop. It was as if the stillness had lasted for hours. 

Suddenly Brown's face so white before, flushed a crimson 
purple, and with a terrible cry he fell forwards on the pol- 

hed woodwork of the floor. 

As he fell it seemed as if the weight which held all still 
was on the moment removed, and they were free. With 
scared faces they gathered around the fallen man and raised 
him. He was quiet dead ; but on his forehead, where there 
was no mark before, was the impress of a red trident. 
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A man, evidently one of the waiters, who had forced his 
way into the group, laid his finger on the mark and looked 
up atthe Bishop. There was an unholy exultation in his 
face as he met the priest’s eyes and said : 

“He's marked twice—damn him!” 

S. Levert Yeats. 








A NOTE ON THE BELGIAN RENASCENCE 


N literary uses, the word Renascence is bruited about too 
loosely. It is applied hap-hazardly to a new movement, 
even to a fugitive vogue. In a sense, ‘ Renascence* 

should never be applied to the writings of this or that au- 
thor, or to this or that group of authors, but only to an ism: 
the renascence of Romanticism, of Classicism, of Realism, 
of Idealism, of Dilletanteism, and the like. 

Every half dozen young men in Paris who start a new fifty- 
centime ‘organ’ believe that they represent the Renaissance, 
Ihave known many such ‘ Renascences'—from, so to say, 
fifty-centimes up to one franc seventy-five apiece. In Eng- 
land a young writer of, possibly, respectable ability, and 
of more than ordinary egotism (another ism closely connected 
with ‘Renascence’ as commonly applied), opines that he is 
“The new man”, until he falls into the grave of The Athe- 
neum, and is there decently buried as an out-of-date com- 
mentator. In each instance the re-birth is premature: the 
matter is never a public rumour: and in death as in its pass- 
ing breath of life, none laments what all have ignored. 

The Belgian literary Renascence, however, is an actual- 
ity. True, Belgium had never any great, or even memor- 
able literary period: but what activity of independent na- 
tional life it displayed—that is, on its Franco-Belgian as dis- 
tinct from its Flemish development—appeared to be defi- 
nitely on the wane with the death, or rather with the cessa- 
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tion of original creative work on the part of Charles de 
Coster and Henri Conscience. 

When Baudelaire was an unwilling resident in Brussels, 
he saw clearly that the drift of Belgian literature was influ- 
enced overwhelmingly by the great current of French litera- 
ture. True, there was also a German influence. For all 
Baudelaire cared there might also be a Dutch, an English, a 
Scandinavian influence. What he did discern was the dom- 
inating French influence, with its outcome in a slavish and 
even vulgar imitativeness. For Belgian art, Belgian letters, 
Belgian manners, and Belgian life, he had a supreme con- 
tempt. For much of his attitude, in the instance of a man 
such as Baudelaire, there was ample ground. What he 
failed to see was that Belgium was merely passing through a 
phases that, even less in a literary than in any other sense, 
it was not really provincial to France, but only superficially 
so ; or that, fundamentally, the Belgian was as distinct from 
the provincial Frenchman as the Hollander, the German, or 
the Swiss. 

It is, broadly speaking, the Belgium of Baudelaire that 
most of us have in view when we speak or hear of Belgian 
literature. Until a few years ago, and to a certain extent 
even yet, it was the vogue in literary Paris to adopt the same 
attitude. As the Londoner smiles when he hears the ‘ provin- 
cial *(whether from Edinburgh or Dublin or the darkest of the 
lost shires) speak of ‘ society,’ so the Parisian man of letters 
condescended towards any new Belgian poet or novelist. 

Thus, naturally, the good opinion of ‘ Paris’ became all 
important to the ambitious young men of Brussels and Ant- 
werp, Ghent and Liége. In another generation Belgian lit- 
erature would have become an appendix to the literature of 
France—and of about as much interest to Frenchmen in 
general as, to Englishmen, say the literature of the British 
colony in the Straits Settlements. 
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Obviously, the primary and almost overwhelming handi- 
cap lay in the fact that the official and literary language of 
this small country—this vague comgerie called the Belgic 
Netherlands, with its two Brabants, its two Flanders, its 
Dutch province, Walloon Luxembourg—was that of its 
most powerful neighbour, a neighbour upon whose amity 
its very existence depended, or all but depended. The 
young Belgian had, like the young Celt of western Ireland 
or the Scottish Highlander, noalternative, He had either to 
use the dominant official and literary language, or to be con- 
tent to have no audience, no reader. Fifty years ago and 
less, Celtic Irish and Celtic Scots obscured rather than 
obtruded their Celticism, partly out of persecution or active 
annoyance, partly out of weakness and folly, but mainly 
because of a perverse utilitarian instinct. So fifty years ago 
and less, the young Flemings of Brabant and Flanders began 
to despise Flemish life, Flemish sentiments, Flemish speech 
and manners, and even Flemish literature, as vulgar. They 
were ‘ Belgians,” and by Belgians they meant Franco-Bel- 
gians. Even when the tide had turned, and political and other 
circumstances had involved the growth of a genuine and vig- 
orous national sentiment ; when, too, the desire of a national 
expression born in literature and the pictorial arts had be- 
come wide-spread; even then, critics, students, general 
readers, and poets and novelists themselves, saw that Flem- 
ish was a steadily narrowing and inevitable doomed lan- 
guage. By this time, however, the clearest-eyed had real- 
ized that the Flemish constituent was the most vital in the 
Belgic nature. Still it was realized that it would be madness 
to attempt the cult of what is of necessity transient, 

It was out of the ferment thus caused that arose the con- 
temporary Belgian Renascence. This was not, of course, 
an abrupt, inorganic uprising. Men like De Coster, Con- 
science, and others had paved the way. 
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A group of writers, all young in heart and mind, if not all 
youthful in point of age, cohered in a common bond: the 
bond of a national, independent, original literature. The 
whip of Baudelaire, if it had lashed some into servility, had 
stung others into revolt. It was not now a question of the 
Franco-Belgian, but of the Belgian. Moreover, the ‘ Bel- 
gian’ now meant a nationalist, not merely a Fleming, a 
Walloon, still less merely a Brabantois or a Flandricist, and 
now not at all a mere Bruxellois or Anversois, a Gandois or 
Liégois. 

Foremost in this renascence of nationalism were Max 
Waller and Edmond Picard, two writers whose names are 
little known out of Belgium, but whose influence has been 
almost incalculable. To Max Waller is due the foundation 
of the league (and its literary organ) ‘* La Jeune Belgique; "> 
and the history of “La Jeune Belgique”’ is the story of the 
contemporary Belgian Renascence. 

I will not attempt, here, a summary of this important, 
highly suggestive, and in every way interesting literary de- 
velopment, or even an enumeration of all its noteworthy ex- 
emplars, whether as poets, novelists, essayists, historians and 
critics. I have already, (in the Ninteenth Century and else- 
where, ) in some measure done so: but in any case can not 
do more, here, than specify a few men of singular note, and 
this, moreover, only in connection with the extremely inter- 
esting, because adequately representative volume, by Mrs. 
Wingate Rinder, which has just been added to the ‘* Green 
Tree Library.” 

It goes almost without saying that the Belgian writer best 
known abroad—indeed, if France be excepted, and even of 
France little more than literary Paris, the on/y Belgian really 
widely known out of Belgium—is Maurice Maeterlinck. 
The vogue of this author has bewildered the Belgic critics as 
much as it has astonished those of other countries. Even 
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now, M, Maeterlinck is more talked about than read. One 
of the most distinguished men of letters in Brussels told me 
the other day that the Belgians are proud of the author of 
La Princess Maleine, but are so proud of him that they are 
content to read foreign praise of nis work, and leave actual 
perusal of that work till another occasion. 

There are, however, few even of M, Maeterlinck’s ad- 
mirers who are aware that he made his debut in literature 
with a prose narrative, and still fewer who have read ** The 
Massacre of the Innocents,” I recalled the appearance of 
this remarkable composition a good many years ago, and 
before anyone beyond a small circle of friends had heard the 
name of the author as that of a youth of promise, ‘The 
Massacre’ saw the light in an obscure, early defunct, and 
now and for long exceedingly rare French magazine, and I 
remember that this strange and fascinating Flemish version 
of a Biblical episode, after the manner of the old Flemish 
and Dutch painters, was above a Flemish name, Mooris 
Materlinck, 

Mrs. Wingate Rinder has been fortunate as well as judi- 
cious. Fortunate in her opportunities, both in the discovery 
of this ‘lost” tale and in having gained the author's consent 
to its translation, Nor could she have begun her delightful 
volume more happily, ‘* The Massacre of the Innocents ”’ 
is a notable achievement by a notable man: it is, moreover, 
representative of a phase of literary work that is attracting 
much attention at present—that of a vividly contempora- 
neous re-setting of ancient legends or Scriptural episodes : 
and it was the first composition of its kind, in Belgium at 
any rate. 

The writer who has most distinguished himself in this 
genre is M. Eugéne Demolder. His Contes d Yperdamme 
and Récits de Nazareth are perhaps as interesting, in their 
own way, as the old Flemish painters of Biblical scenes 
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are in theirs. If it were not for a certain art of self-con- 
scious effort throughout, and for a style more derivative than 
native, and hence lacking in precision and lucidity, these 
stories of M. Demolder would take a high place in imagi- 
native literature of their kind ; as it is, they are simply inter- 
esting. The ‘school,’ if it may be so called, is well rep- 
resented by M. Demolder’s “The Denial of St. Peter,” 
and M. Maeterlinck’s ** Massacre of the Innocents."’ There 
is more realism of insight in the latter; more realism of de- 
tail in the former. Both are admirable examples of a new 
and fascinating literary genre: new, at least, in America and 
Great Britain, so far as I am aware. 

But though M. Maeterlinck’s name is better known abroad 
than that of any of his countrymen, there is one author who 
in Belgium holds a commanding place. George Eckhoud is 
one of the most remarkable novelists of the Realistic School. 
He resembles Guy de Maupassant more than Zola; but, 
again, is much more akin to the author of Germinal and La 
Terre than to the Goncourts and others of the so-called 
Realists, who are simply narrative documentarians. His 
true analogue, indeed, is Giovanni Verga, an Italian writer 
whose great talent is nearer genius than that of any other 
living Italian, except, perhaps, Gabriele d’ Annunzio. 

Unquestionably, nine out of ten of the reading public in 
Belgium would at once name Mr. Eckhoud as the most em- 
inent living Belgian; and, I think, justly. From his early 
Kees Doorik to his latest Kermesses, to Le Cycle Patibulaire, 
and Mes Communions, he has displayed the signs of master- 
hand. His foreign reputation is only a question of time. 
He is a Fleming of the Flemings; and though he no longer 
writes in Flemish, his stories are charged with Flemish senti- 
ment, idioms, enthusiasms, and prejudices. In his work, as 
in that of some of his abler confréres, there is a remarkable 
strain of brutality, a peculiarly characteristic Flemish coarse- 
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ness. ‘Chis may militate against his full acceptance in 
America and Great Britain, though so original is this coarse 
fibre in his genius that, without it, the charm of verisimili- 
tude would be lost. I do not recollect a more powerful 
story of its kind than his *‘ Marcus Tybout™: but though 
none of the three which Mrs. Rinder has selected is equal 
to it in dramatic intensity and vivid life-colour, it is easy to 
understand why she could not include it in this volume. 

**Ex Voto,”’ however, is an excellent example of M. 
Eckhoud’s method. Indeed, ‘‘ Ex Voto,” ‘* Kors Davie,” 
and “‘ Hiep-Hioup ”’ are, together, very fairly representative 
of this remarkable Belgian writer. 

After Georges Eckhoud the most eminent of the Belgian 
realists is M. Camille Lemonnier. Circumstances have 
made M. Lemonnier a Parisian rather than a Belgian, and 
there are certainly many people in France who would be 
amazed if told that the powerful, if sombre, realist, of Un 
Male, Thérese Monique, and other books, was not a French- 
man, It is only in his early compositions, moreover, that 
he is distinctively Belgic. Mrs. Rinder has shown true in- 
sight and understanding of this author in her choice of 
‘Fleur de Ble” and “ The Bargess’ Féte”* (“ La St. Nich- 
olas du Batelier™’). The second is, in particular, eminently 
characteristic of ‘‘the Belgian Renascence,”’ as well as of 
M. Lemonnier. Readers should note the freshness and vivid 
colour in the details. 

While M. Eckhoud remains the formost exemplar in 
prose of the Flemish genius, as Emile Verhaeren in verse, 
the Walloons are best represented by M. Louis Delattre and 
M. George Garnir. Here, however, I do not think that 
Mrs. Rinder has been so fortunate. At any rate, I cannot 
discern anything very distinctive either in ‘‘ Jacclard** or in 
‘Pierre de la Baraque,”’ and recall more convincing and 
abler stories by M. Garnir and M. Delattre. However, 
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these are sufficiently representative; and, though the least 
interesting part of an extremely interesting and suggestive 
volume, are good in theirkind. Readers specially interested 
in the Walloon side of this new Belgian literature should 
turn to M. Garnir’s Contes @ Marjolaine, and to M. Del- 
attre’s Contes de mon Village. 

There is another, and more distinctively Teutonic side of 
this Belgian literary development: the mystic, the symbol- 
ical. It is here that M. Maeterlinck stands first, and in 
psychological drama, alone—or alone save for his friend and 
forerunner, Charles Van Lerberghe, author of Les Flaireurs. 
His methods have been carried to an extreme by M. Auguste 
Jenart in his extraordinary drama of Le Barbare. M. 
Jenart is also a poet of remarkable, if almost unduly som- 
bre, imagination, and a prose-writer of signal individuality. 
In style he is akin to the Germans, however; not to the 
French. It was conscientious of Mrs. Rinder not to shrink 
from adaquate representation of this ‘symbolist’ school, 
but she might well have done so on account of the extreme 
difficulty in translation. Sometime ago I read “‘ Trompe-la- 
Mort” in the Liége magazine, where it made its first ap- 
pearance, and recollect thinking what a hopeless thing it 
would be to translate. When I read Mrs. Rinder’s version I 
took up the original again, and was astonished to find how 
admirably she had accomplished a task that might have 
daunted the most experienced literary worker. Obviously 
the piece is an allegory: but I admit that a little less nebu- 
losity, a little less symbolism, and a little more both of lu- 
cidity and narrative-technique, would enhance my opinion 
of M. Jenart as a writer of prose romance. Mrs. Rinder 
could have had scarcely less difficulty with ‘‘ L’Ame Er- 
rante** of M.Stéphane Richelle. M. Richelle is one of the 
ablest of the exemplars of that eminently Belgic literary 
genre, the short episodical prose-poem. Here, too, in‘ The 
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Wandering Soul,” we have an allegory. Of the two com- 
positions, there will probably be less vituperation for the 
“Errant-Soul’’ than for “ Trompe-la-Mort,” where the 
most signal merit is in the alluring title. 

I am glad to see that Mrs. Rinder has taken cognizance 
of the youngest ‘school,’ as represented by that able new 
writer, M. Hubert Krains. I recollect having read “* The 
Mountebanks”’ as “‘ Les Saltimbanques,” in, if I remember 
aright, La Feune Belgique. M. Krains has something of 
the large air, of the fine march, of the wide vision of the 
author of The Return of the Native and The Woodlanders, 
though ‘he has yet to prove that he has anything of the nar- 
rative-mastery of Thomas Hardy. 

It is remarkable how well Mrs. Wingate Rinder has 
represented this new Belgian literature, so far as its expres- 
sion in fiction is concerned. In her always careful and 
sympathetic, and often admirable translation, she has caught 
both the manner and the atmosphere of the originals—and 
than this no better praise can be given toa translator. The 
task of final selection must have been a difficult one, and 
she is heartily to be congratulated on her critical discom- 
ment and sound editorial judgment. A volume so repre- 
sentative as this, and containing as it does some of the most 
typical work that has been done, from the veteran Georges 
Eckhoud to the latest comer Hubert Krains, should find an 
immediate welcome, not only from all who are interested in 
this Belgian Renascence, but also from all who care for 
what is novel, vivid, and suggestive in contemporary litera- 
ture. WILLIAM SHARP 
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NOTES 


In a recent issue I had occasion to allude somewhat 
harshly to the novels of a young woman whose elaborately 
French name suggests the sensational and vivid immorality 
of her work, I have now from her a note, bravely clever 
and amusing, in which she assures me I was cruel. ‘I am 
a very nice girl,” she says, ‘and you must not get me 
mixed up with my evil heroines. They are all people I 
should not permit my mother to know, and I blush as I read 
about them.” 

The situation is paradoxical even for an age when purity 
of mind is known by strange signs. But after all the state- 
ment may be honest. I take it the young lady had to earn 
a livelihood, and having a small talent determined to use it 
in the “literary business.” Strangely enough her talent was 
not so small that she deluded herself into believing she 
could write good books, She was clever enough to attempt 
bad ones deliberately. Apparently they are bad, bad as 
the evil heart of a railroad-train newsboy could wish them. 
Of course I have not read them,—such things in French are 
worse, and more readable. I notice however that a staid 
and respectable journal like the New York Sun devotes half 
a column to “the fountain of cocktails, which plays con- 
tinuously through this lady’s novels,’’ while it disposes of 
several important and dignified works in belles-lettres in a 
dozen lines of the same column—all of which is a striking 
comment on the character of the novels in question, and in- 
cidentally on the character of the New York Sun. 

In short, the books are bad, they sell, the lady's livelihood 
is assured, and she has leisure to blush, to be modest, and to 
protect her dear mother from the naughty world. *T is 
touching and melodramatic, 

Often on the stage a mother is tempted to sell her virtue ta 
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feed her starving babes, and the situation is one of eternal 
delight to the populace. To an advanced playwright however, 
it is ridiculously out of date. I mean myself to write a play 
in which a daughter will be tempted to prostitute her pen to 
save a helpless mother. My heroine is however, to proceed 
on the line of the newest and most advanced doctrines. She 
will indignantly refuse to degrade her literary powers. She 
will sell her virtue, this proceeding being much less harmful 
to the community than the other. Then she will write noble 
and uplifting stories, hill-top novels as it were, which will 
be accepted by the leading magazines of the country. I 
may even have The Ladies’ Home Fournal pay her $5 a 
word. She will organize leagues of women all over the 
country, who will work strongly together to no particular 
end, and she will die in the odor of New-Womanhood. I 
shall be hailed as the coming playwright, and my play will 
be very bad. 

“I do not understand why artists are so unwilling to face 
this fact concerning persons of the greatest refinement of 
taste—* most good things please, few mediocre things please, 
all bad things please." By bad I do not mean immoral. 
Perhaps all immoral things please, but it is a doubtful ques- 
tion. 

I was more than usually convinced about the maxim con- 
cerning bad things the other evening when I sat through an 
alleged ‘‘popular program’’ at a concert. Popularity, asthe 
leader understood it, was to be attained by an offering of 
the small-fry of composers. The music was respectable, 
that is it was neither distinguished nor rowdy, and conse- 
quently no one was much pleased. Fidelity to mediocre 
standards fails of reward as perennially as do the attempts to 
have an opera season in Philadelphia. The experience of 
this conductor might have taught him that our audiences are 
intelligent enough to enjoy a Beethoven symphony, There 
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was only one alternative, to stoop to the level of the composer 
of “The Band Played On,” and this was neither desirable 
nor possible. 

The conductor must have known that bad music is trium- 
phant nightly in a thousand music halls throughout the land. 
Leaving women out of the question,—and their position is 
largely the result of inexperience—I venture to assert that 
there isno one of us who will not confess on the day of 
judgement for lesser offences that he has loved the rollick- 
ing rattling music of the variety stage, the dazzle of its im- 
pressionistic paint and wigs, and the hearty vulgarity, brazen 
sentimentality of its songs. 

@Perhaps it is because enjoyment of the music-hall is so 
universal that it offers unequalled opportunities to the ‘‘ama- 
teur aux gouts bas’’ for the most dandified fastidiousness. 

I myself do not much mind with whom I go to the opera; 
if he enjoys it it will be in my way, if he does not enjoy it I 
pay no attention to him. But the man who goes with me 
to a concert-hall is the most carefully chosen of my compan- 
ions. Such a visit is indeed a final test by which you may 
accept or reject new friends, Your companion is sure to 
enjoy himself, therein lies the danger, His enjoyment 
may take forms most distressing. He may not realize 
that he is having a debauch of bad taste. He may be moved 
to uproarious laughter, whereas in fact a music hall is the 
place to which one goes for impressions of sadness. Again 
he may feel real pathos in some maudlin ballad, while you 
are placidly and daintily mirthful, and tingling with satire. 
Then there will come moments when you will want to 
change face and yourself riot in an abandon to vulgar humor 
and pathos. Your apparent inconsistency will not be com- 
prehended. Probably the unsympathetic companion will 
listen to everything, not realizing that “‘turns’’ of insistent 
dullness offer the only opportunity you get to attain perfect 
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abstraction from the world, moments in which to think con- 
tinously and to talk of things really serious. 


@ Every time that I have been in England I have vainly at- 
tempted to reconcile the England I knew from my books 
and the England I saw about me. The first is a land of 
beautiful women attired in the most dashing French gowns, 
the second is full of women who wear ill-fitting gowns of 
barbarous colors and have tousled hair and excrescent 
“buns.” Never have I been able to make chic and English 
synonyomous, But now I have a hope. Dudley Hardy 
and his fellow poster-makers have been revealing to me the 
grotesque charm of bonnets worn on the nape of the neck, 
and the artistic possibilities of buns. When I next go to 
London I expect a revelation. We hear painters talk of 
learning to see things flat; I expect to see English women 
poster-wise and I fairly long for them, “‘les delicieuses 
misses.” 
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by William Strang. 2 volumes. 16mo, bound in 
crushed buckram, $2.25. 

« They constitute a remarkable piece of autobiogra- 
phy, es ecially relating to Stevenson’s books, his lit- 
erary plans, his methods of work, his opinions of his 
own writin: all discussed with great frankness and 
a natural charm of style that will surely make these 

New letters classical._-McClure’s Magazine. 





Books 


in MACAIRE 


A Melodramatic Farce in Three Acts. By Robert 
Uniform Louis Stevenson and William Ernest Henley. 
7 16mo, bound in crushed buckram, $1.00. 


Binding 
by 





THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT 


the From the Clyde toSandy Hook. 16 mo. $1.25. 
Mr. Stevenson’s account of his journey to America 


—written — Sa years ago and now published 


lete 
Mate in book form. is experience as a second-cabin pas- 
senger, a description of his fellow-travellers, and his 
Robert adventures on landing in New York. The book is 
charming in style, wittily attractive in narration, and 
Zend unusually interesting in its nove!ty. 
Outs 





Stevenson 


THE EBB TIDE 


A Trio and Quartette. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 16mo. $1.25. 

London Times: ‘There is just enough of the coral 
and the palm grove, of cerulean sky and pellucid 
water, to indicate, rather than to present, local color- 
ing. Yet when he dashes in a sketch it is done to per- 
fection. «+. We see the scene vividly unrolled before 
us. 
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Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
By the author of ‘‘ Main-Travelled 
Roads.” 12mo. $1.50. 
Hamlin The first novel Mr. Garland has 
Garland pyblished in several years, and by 


far the most important work he 
has yet produced. 





Prairie Folks 


12mo. $1.25. 


Peas A new edition of Mr. Garland’s second 

- volume of stories of ‘ Main - Travelled 

Edition Roads.” The book has been out of print 
for two years or more, and is now revised 
and issued in uniform binding with ‘ Rose 
of Dutcher’s Coolly.” 





The Story of Bluebeard 


Blue- By J. E. SourTHALL. 16mo. $1.25. 


Newly translated and illustrated with 


beard many full page pictures. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 
16mo. $1.25. 

“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as 
aught of the sort ever written. It is a book that 
may be read many times with increasing pleasure 
at each perusal.”—Black and White. 

“Not ing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing 
more delightful, has for many months come in the 
way of the reviewer.”—Glasgow Herald. 

** Delicious little sketches of a group of children. 

» There could be no better entertainment for an idle 
afternoon.”—Saturday Review. 

“More delightful sketches of child life have never 
come into our hands than those contained in this vol- 
ume. He transports the reader to the golden age 
of childhood, and with a subtle, indescribable skill 

ictures child character with infinite truth and match- 
ess charm.”—Independent. 








THE GYPSY CHRIST AND OTHER 
TALES 


Small 16mo. Bound in cloth with a conventional- 
ized carnation design. $1.00. 


Stories of r and vivid coloring. Remarkable 
for variety of subject and splendid range of scenes, 
The characters are drawn from a half dozen differ- 
ent lands and peoples: from the sy tribes of 
North England to the French in North Africa: from 
Venice to Norway: from the decks of London to the 
Lake of Albano. {In the Carnation Series. 





BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE 


A book of ghost stories. 16mo. Bound in cloth, with 
a conventionalized carnation design. $1.00 
Ghost stories are perhaps the most difficult things 
to do now-a-days and the very daring of the attempt 
seems a promise of success. 
[In the Carnation Series 
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THE WORKS OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
and GeorGE EpwarpD Woopzserry. IIl- 
ustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER. In 
ten volumes. $1.50 each, net. 


New York Tribune: “At no time in the future is 
it probable that the labors of his present editors and 
publishers will be superseded.” 

New York Times: ‘Doubtless no other men in 
this country were better fitted for this arduous and 
delicate task than those who have, at length, under- 
taken it.” 





The Massacre of the Innocents 
and Other Tales 


By MAeETERLINCK, EEKHOup, De Mo L- 


DER, and other leaders of the Belgian 
Renaissance. Translated by EpITH 
WINGATE RINDER. 16mo. $1.25 net. 





THE FATHER OF THE FOREST 
AND OTHER POEMS 


With a portrait reproduced by photogravure. 16mo. 
deckled edges, $1.25. 

The appearance of a new book by Mr. Watson has 
come to be regarded as a literary event second only 
in importance to the publication of new works of Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Morris. 

This volume is noteworthy as containing the 
“Hymn to the Sea,” and the poem written for the 
Burns Centennial. 
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WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. With a cover de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers. r6mo. $1.50. 
«Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, 
but never anything nearly so good as this. Valmond 
GILBERT is magnificently drawn.”—Athenzum. 
PARKER ‘Here we find romance—real, living, breathing ro- 
mance. The character of Valmondis drawn unerr- 
ingly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

tf is, so far, the one work of genius which the 
fiction of 1895 has produced.” —New Age. 

“Subtle in conception and handling, with a fine 
blending of the romantic and idyllic sentiment, a del- 
icate touch of character drawing, and an excellent 
style in narrative.”—Realm. 





THE SIN-EATER AND OTHER 
TALES AND EPISODES 


By the author of “Pharais” and “The Mountain 

FIONA Lovers.” 16mo. Bound in cloth with a convention- 
MACLEOD alized carnation design, $1.¢0 

The author is a native of the Hebrides, and her 

writings have a touch of Northern, Ossianic mysti- 

cism which is a new note in modern English letters. 

{In the Carnation Series 








THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS 


Small 16mo. Bound in cloth, with a conventionalized 
ANGUS carnation design. $1.00. 
EVAN A whimsical story of a packman in Arcadia, written 
ABBOTT in a style likely to win for the book reputation with 
all lovers of real literature. 
{In the Carnation Series 
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EUGENE FIELDS’ BOOKS 


“Here are stories and aaa by Eugene Field, Se attractively in 
companion volumes. hey are ingenious, droll, witty, delicate, and 
charming. Poets and story-tellers may emulate and all of us may re- 
joice.”—New York Sun. 


JUST ISSUED 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales 


By Evcene Fretp. With etched portrajt. Cameo edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


“ A collection of some ofthe simplest and daintiest short stories from 
Mr. Field’s pen. The volume is delightful.”—Chicago Journal, 


Echoes from the Sabine Farm 


By Evcens and Roswett Martin Fietp. Beautifully illustrated by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


«« These translations from Horace are free from pedantry and mere lit- 
eralness, and while some are singularly perfect reproductions of 
the originals, others are free adaptations to the spirit, the forms, and the 

eech of to-day. In them the poet boldly interprets the poet.”—Boston 

transcript. 


IN UNIFORM BINDING 


A Little Book of Western Verse 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales 


Second Book of Verse 


Each 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


« These pretty little volumes promise to perpetuate examples of a wit, 
humor, ond athos quaint and rare in their kind. Genial and sympa- 
thetic, Mr, Field has already made a mark in the literature of the day, 
which will not quickly wear out.”—New York Tribune 


VERSES OF CHILDHOOD 


With Trumpet and Drum, 16mo, $1.00 
Love-Songs of Childhood, 16mo, $1.00 


‘“* His poems of childhood have gone home, not only to the hearts of 
c ‘Idren, but to the heart of the country as well.”— The Outlook. 


Scribner's Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., Nou 
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MR. THOMAS B. MOSHER’S FALL LIST OF BOOKS 


The Old World Series: 


The Old World Series is in format, a narrow Fs. cap 8vo, printed from 
new type on a size of Van Gelder paper made for this edition only. Orig- 
inal headbands and tailpieces have been freely used with the best effects, 
and each issue has its special cover design. Bound in flexible Japan vel- 
lum with silk ribbon marker, white parchment wrappers, gold seals and in 
slide cases, an almost ideal volume is offered the book lover. Price per 
volume, $1.00 net. 


1. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


Rendered into English verse by Epwarp Firzceratp. With a new bi- 
ographical sketch of Mr. Fitzgerald, by Mr. W. Irving Way, and with 
other special features to be found in this edition only. 

II. Aucassin and Nicolette 


Done into English by ANDREW Lana. 
Of the four complete translations into English of this exquisite old 
French love story, that by Andrew Lang is unquestionably the finest. 
The “Old World” edition reproduces in artotype the etched title-page 
of ae scarce London edition, printed in a delicate Sepia ink on Japanese 
vellum. 


The Bibelot Series: 


The Bibelot Series is modeled on an old style format, narrow 8vo, and 
a on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, uncut edges; done 


up in flexible Japan vellum, with outside wrappers and dainty gold seals. 
ach issue has besides an original cover design, and is strictly limited. 
725 copies. Price per volume $1.00 net. 


V. Sonnets of Michael Angelo 


Now for the first time translated into rhymed English by Joun Appinc- 
TON SYMONDS. 
With an artotype of the portrait of Vittoria Colonna from a design by 
Michael Angelo, printed in Sepia ink on Japan vellum. 


VI. The Blessed Damozel 


A book of lyrics chosen from the Works of Dant Ganriet Rossettt. 
This edition has readings to the m of Wp given by permission 
of Poet-Lore, from MS. sources. ot included as yet in the poet's works. 


The Child in the House, by Walter Pater 


(Second Edition Now Ready) 
It has seemed desirable to issue Pater’s early *‘ Imaginary Portrait” in 
a shape and style that would be at once choice and moderate in price. 
425 copies printed on Japan vellum, narrow 16mo, done up in flexible 
covers, with sealed outside wrappers and brocade slide case. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of net price 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Oldest— Newest 


NOT 
that I was First am I best 
BUT 


that I am Best am I First. 
First AND Best. 


REMINGTON STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


N aate SIX Macdel. 


327 Broadway, New York. 169 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








XMAS SOUVENIRS 


UNIQUE ARTISTIC BEAUTIFUL 


“O little h—— m man. Who are you? 
Huo 7 Vy 24 Tell me if you can ! 
a 9 4 eee = 1 am a Mandarin from Japan.” 


Scene: An inn of olden time, 
rene Cud Cup: A bit of real Doulton. 
Ng UU “ Drink deep of love this Xmas tide, 
ly friend.” 


7 K A slab of Maple, a real Chinese tea pot. 
AANK-KO ‘‘A cup of Tea doth bring good cheer.” 


The ‘St. George,’ ‘‘The Madonna,” The ‘“ Kind 
Friend,’’ The “ Indian **—al// are exclusive designs not to 
be had elsewhere. 


9 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Th hb : 
She Washburn | : 
is the embodiment of everything that’s excellent - 
—in Mandolins, Banjos and Guitars. See them at "7 
LYON & HEALY’S and be convinced. Wabash . 
Avenue and Adams Street. - 
[ 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS 


The favorite Instruments of 
the Great American Public 4 
Held in highest esteem by Protes- 
sional and Amateur usicians 


Construction right. Prices right. Terms made right. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 
262-264 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
200 Tremont St. 98 Fifth Ave. 26-28-30 O'Farrell St. 


os 








LINEN Made of selected linen rags, Plate finished, 
TYPE insuring perfect copies. For manifolding 
WRITING| U2ev? led. To Railway and Insurance 

Companies, Manufacturers, Merchants, 
PAPERS | and Bankers, we recommend this brand. 
4&7 ASK FOR OUR PAPERS 

FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY, 
Makers of Bonds, Ledgers, 


and Linen Papers 
Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 


Ly of 








This is Not a cheap fold- 
ing card table. Solid 
mahogany, hand carved 
and hand made, billard- 
table cloth top, card 
crawer, detachable ash 
cups, all trimmings gold 
plated. Send for circular. 


UNION QUOIN COMPANY, 888 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Cale, oo See See See Se LSD 





s- 
ns 


ems ir 
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300,000 back-number magazines. Club rates on subscriptions. “Echo” 
and “ Lark,” with “‘ Purple Cow,” one year for $2.00. 
American Magazine Exchange, De Meniel B'd’g., St. Louis, Mo 














THE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital stock, $1,000,000, Chicago. 
Melville E. Stone, President; E. H. Pearson, Vice- Pres. ; D. 
A. Moulton, 2d Vice-President; C. C. Swinborne, Asst. Cashier. 





OLD and NEW BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, 
POSTERS, Bought and Sold. Address or callon JOHN A. STERNE, 
20 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 

EEE a 
Celebrated Hats. Styles and quality alwa’ ro 

Dunlap & Co. gressive. The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 

















: Commended by Pierre Loti and others. 
A Bank of Violets Price, $1.00. pHa free. 
Clive Book Co., Box 43, Station A, Boston 


FOR SA LE Two Copies, ae ty a9 Trilby, uncut. 


20. 
OSBORNE & PITRAT, Kansas City, Mo. 














A UNIQUE, HALLOWEEN POSTER 
Issued October 31, 1895, with the Library Edition of the Englewood Press. 


Printed in Three Colors. Price 50 Cents 


For sale at the Englewood Library, Englewood, N.J., and at Stone & 
Kimball’s, The Caxton BI’d’g., Chicago. 


RERRRRRER 














It will give you strength 
RIDE and clear your brain of 
cobwebs. 
A Light, 
Belt Lik Watch, 
ul ike a atc 
SOLID Almost Runs Itself. 


Sterling Cycle Works 


STERLING CHICAGO ry 


RMEREREEEREERER 
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315 MICHIGAN AVE., 


KIMBALL 
BROUGHAMS 


KIMBALL 
EXTENSION BROUGHAMS 


KIMBALL 
COACHES AND LANDAUS 


KIMBALL 
HARNESS AND LIVERY 


KIMBALL 


QUARTER BLANKETS 


KIMBALL 
ROBES ano COACHMEN’S FURS 


ARE POSITIVELY 


CORRECT IN STYLE 
AND BEST IN QUALITY 


CHICAGO 
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Diamonds, 


other precious stones and Pearls. Their 
elegance and variety make them worthy of 
your careful inspection. It will certainly 
prove a pleasure—perhaps a profit. 

We can conduct a mail order transaction to your entire satisfaction. 


SPAULDING & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Jewelers, 


Cor State & Jackson Sts 36 Ave de l’Opera 
CHICAGO PARIS 


CGACGASE- CASA. 


*°(~ ALIFORNIA 


3 DAYS 
in 
from Chicago 
SANTA & Route 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


is a new, strictly first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
lighted by Pintsch nd and running from Chicago to Los Angeles 


and San Diego in three days; to San Francisco, three and a half 
days. Through compartment and palace sleepers, chair cars and 
dining cars. Principal fast trains East closely connected with 
California Limited leaving Chicago 6:00 p. m. daily. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A. Chicago 





en ee ee 


Violets 


é 
VIOLET TE des INDES 
PERFUME 


é 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., U.S.A. 
IMPORTERS 


Fla or en oes pam pan t prepaid u 
eipt of 10 cents. 


CASA CAPSASCACASAPSASCASCASGASCASAPSASABGABACGABA: 


: 
: 
; 
$ 
$ 
: 
: 
$ 
; 
? 
: 
; 


CASA SCA SASGASASCASASACASACASA. 





